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FROM THE PRESIDENT'S DESK 


This edition of the Keystone Folklore Quarterly 
will reach everyone, I hope, in time to serve as a 
reminder of our annual business meeting to be held in 
Harrisburg May 6. 


There are two other events scheduled to occur be- 
fore the arrival of another issue, which will be of 
interest to many members of the Pennsylvania Folklore 
Society. 


I hope many of us will avail ourselves of the 
opportunity of attending the Fifth Annual Institute 
on Pennsylvania Life and Culture. It will be held in 
Lancaster June 15 to 17. The Folklore Society is 
cooperating and participating in this meeting, and a 
fine program has been planned. 


The Eleventh Annual West Virginia State Folk 
Festival will be held in Glenville, W. Va., June 22 
to 24. Dr. Patrick Gainer of the University of West 
Virginia is again the director, and assistance is 
being given by two of our faithful former members of 
the Pennsylvania Folklore Society, Mr. Clay Whiting, 
and his sister, Mrs. Blanche Whiting Keysner. They 
have recently moved to their native Mountain State. 


This can be a very good summer for the Folklore 
Society if we avail ourselves of our opportunities. 
Sincerely, 


Myra W. Elmers 
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COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE CUSTOMS 
AMONG THE HARD COAL REGION PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 
By George Korson 
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(From "Black Rock, the Mining Folklore of the Pennsyl-§ com 
vania Dutch," Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press. nic 
Copyright 1960 by George Korson. Used by permission.)§ the 
cho 

At the turn of the century, the annual Sunday for 


School picnic was held in the grove under a clear blue§™ cho 
sky. Several hundred people from various parts of the sta 
Swatara country enjoyed themselves on that warm August# pre 


day. After listening to endless speeches and much des 
band music, and after munching pretzels and roasted era 
peanuts, and eating bowls of navy bean soup made, as whe: 
only the Pennsylvania Dutch know how to make it, from her 
smoked country ham, the teen-age boys and girls were lig 
in a mood to play the game they had been waiting for a d 
impatiently all day — the ring game, also known as wil 


"kiss ring," and "ring tag." 


This was the Swatara country's favorite game for Unl 
promoting romance - and marriage - among its young his 
people. The game had the blessing of parents and f the 
church alike. It was played near the woods, away fron cha 
the crowd, where the teen-agers could enjoy their unt: 
kissing in comparative privacy. gir. 


The ring game must have been invented by a woman, 


for there was nothing in the social calendar better set 
calculated to choose and trap a future husband. It’ § and 
played on a boy's greatest weakness — his fear of blot 


being humiliated by a girl's rejection of his propos- afte 
als; it loosened his tongue and freed his inhibitions.® rac¢ 


On the other hand, a girl could trap her man who was aldc 
eluding her either out of shyness or bravado if she one 
could lure him into the ring game where nature would yout 
assist her. ing 







The 

Any number could play the game. There was no fear 
musical accompaniment, either vocal or instrumental. for 
In the Swatara country the game was played in this ness 





manner : 
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The girls clasp hands and form a circle. In 
unison they shout "Ring’" in response to which boys 
come running to them from every direction of the pic- 
nic grove. One girl becomes "it." She walks around 
on.) the ring making a great pretense of having difficulty 
choosing the right boy. But no one is fooled. Poised 
for instant flight, she finally taps the boy of her 
Dlue® choice lightly on the shoulder and is off like a 
the® startled fawn, her blonde hair flying in the summer 
zust® breeze. He chases her around the ring. To hide her 
designs on the young man, she makes him chase her sev- 


























d eral times around the ring before slowing up. Finally, 
aS when she thinks she has made her point, she stops with 
rom her hands up and palms out. He touches her palms 

re lightly as, across the barrier, they kiss. It's only 
or a dainty peck as both are experimenting, and there 

S will be another chance later. 


Now it’s the boy’s turn to choose; he is "it." 
for § Unlike the designing females, he has not yet made up 
his mind about any of the girls, and is going to play 
» the field. In the course of the game he finds himself 
frou§® chasing girls around the ring and being chased by them 
until he has gone full circle, having kissed every 
girl in the ring at least once. 


man, He may not know it, but one particular girl has 
r set her cap for him. She wants him for her boy friend 
t § and possible future husband. It's that pretty little 


blonde from whom he had received his first kiss of the 
oS- § afternoon. Again she taps him on the shoulder and 
ons.§ races off, but now her pace is obviously slower. She 
as aidows herself to be caught even before she has made 
e one round of the ring. There she stands in all her 
1d youthful appeal - blonde and blue-eyed, relaxed, smil- 
ing sweetly and confidently, waiting to be kissed. 
The boy responds to her warmth -- he is no longer 
fearful of being denied or of having his face slapped 
for being fresh. He kisses her with the aggressive- 
ness of a cave man hungry for love, roughing her up a 
bit to establish the dominance of a confident male, 
while she smiles smugly and submits her lips meekly. 






al. 
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She has him hooked. Ten years and five children later 
he still will be wondering how it all happened. 
















There were many other traditional folk games to 
break the ice at social gatherings for husband-hunting 
girls and timorous farm-and-mine boys of marriageable 
age. Two or three generations ago, marriage and home- 
making offered the only freedom from domestic drudgery 
under the parental roof to most teen-age girls. High 3 
er education and professional careers, and even em- [| 
ployment in five-and~ten-cent stores, and silk and 
hosiery mills, were still in the future. 


srOnm wot 


No wonder, then, that farmer-miners' daughters 
began thinking about marriage before their sixteenth 
birthday, and that the more anxious among them were 
aggressive in choosing a mate. At a social party a 
girl might like a certain boy. By discreet question- 
ing of other guests she might learn enough details of 
the boy's family background, personal habits, and fu- | 
ture economic prospects to pique her curiosity. As : 
the party was nearing its end she might invite the boy 
to see her home, a distance anywhere from one to five 
miles in the dark. As they reach the girl's front 
gate, the tired and sleepy escort is in a mood to set- 
tle for a goodnight kiss and wend his way home. But 
the girl is not quite ready to let him go. She has 
other plans: he must meet Mom and Pop who, in re: 
sponse to their darling daughter's wink, give the 
young man a warm welcome and make him feel at home. 


onrnrawe 


et dee We oe ae 


~~ MOOS O FB Ormee iw 


In the pursuit of a husband, a girl had the con- 
plete co-operation of her parents and of folk tradi- 
tions, and the blessings of her church and pastor. 
Without this support, courtship would have come much 
harder generations ago. Living off the beaten path 
and with no access to public transportation (stage- 
coach or train), a girl's choice of male companions 
was very much limited to her Freindschaft (clan), 
neighbors, and church members. 
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A unique example of West End isolation in the 
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5 
pre-automobile era was that of Almira Umholtz of 
Sacramento, Schuylkill County, who was born in a log 
cabin only a hundred feet from her burial place in 
the cemetery of St. Paul's Union Church. According 
to folklore, she never left this narrow strip of 
earth in her lifetime -- a span of about sixty years. 
Said an informant: 


(Young people) had no other choice than to marry 
within the community because they just didn't get 
out of it. Now, for instance, we had people in 
Pine Grove that were born here, lived and died here, 
and never got outside the boundaries of Schuylkill 
County. And we had people who were born and raised 
here, and possibly once or twice in their lifetime 
would go as far as the city of Lebanon, twenty-four 
miles away, because they didn't have the money to 
travel on trains. The only thing that they had in 
those days was a horse and buggy, and many of them 
couldn't afford that. So they just didn't get out 
of the community. 


Even if they had had some money, they couldn't 
have afforded to take the time off to ride on a 
train to Lebanon or Pottsville. I recall very well 
that to get to Pottsville, which is eighteen miles 
from here (Pine Grove), you had to take a train at 
6:15 in the morning, go to Auburn, wait there for a 
mainline train to Pottsville. You got in 9:30 or a 
quarter to ten - over three hours. Coming home 
you'd leave Pottsville around 4:30 in the afternoon 
and arrive here at 8:20 at night. Now our young- 
sters stand along the road and thumb their way, and 
in thirty minutes they are in Pottsville. 


People got to the point where they were sort of 
timid about even talking to strangers from outside 
the community. They had to be. It took some time 
until they'd become familiar and really break down 
and talk to them because they sort of feared anybody 
from the outside 


The result was a lot of in-breeding, and the off- 
spring were beginning to show it. Nearly everybody 
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was somebody else's cousin, and up here in the mine 
patches they were so inbred that if you said any- 
thing about one person up there in the coal region, 


you were talking to a relative, you see what I mean,7 


You just couldn't say anything about anybody because 
you were either talking about a cousin, or a sister, 
or brother, or a sister-in-law, or something like 
that, 


A suitor often accompanied his girl friend to 
church, St. Paul's Church in Sacramento had a curious 
deviation from this custom. Instead of entering the 
church, some boys remained outside to ogle their girl 
friends through the windows. This became quite a prob- 
lem. When a new church building was being built in 
the nineties, the problem was solved in an ingenious 
manner: the lower half of each window was frosted 
over. That prevented the boys from peeping in as it 
was above their line of vision. The upper half of the 


window was left transparent for the benefit of members) 
of the congregation whose horse-and-buggies waited in ‘ 
the churchyard while they were at services. They coulif 


still look out to see whether their horses were all 
right. The opaque-transparent windows were used until 
1955 when stained-glass windows were put in during the 
remodeling of the church, 


BUNDLING 


Widespread in folklore is this motif: An unmar- ; 


ried man and woman sleep on the same bed with an ob- 
ject between them to keep them chaste. The nature of 
the object is of little significance as long as it is 
something tangible to serve as a mutually agreeable 
symbol or token of their continence, 


"In the early stages of culture," observes MacEd- 
ward Leach, "it was the common practice of men and 


women, who for any of a variety of reasons had to pre-| 


serve abstinence from sexual intercourse, to sleep 
together with some object between them as a token of 
their abstinence. As society became more advanced and 
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sophisticated, the sword, symbol of law, became the 
accustomed object. Folktales reflecting this practice 
were told, especially in the Orient. One such story, 
































yn 
aa the Two Brothers, became immensely popular over Europe 
al and Asia and was finally reworked in the 1lth century 
er into the popular romance, Amis and Amiloun. This ro- 


mance in turn became the source of the motif in later 
literature in such stories as the famous Tristan." 


Bundling, which makes use of this motif, is an 
ancient custom once practiced in many parts of the 
world, including Holland, Wales, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. It appeared early in the United States, espec- 
ially in New England, where the Puritans practiced it 
for many generations without much sacrifice of chast- 
ity, as the Reverend Samuel Peters (1735-1826) reminds 
us in his General History of Connecticut: "I am no ad~ 
vocate for temptation; yet must say, that bundling has 
prevailed 160 years in New England, and, I verily be- 
lieve, with ten times more chastity than sitting on a 
sofa." 








Old Peter Stuyvesant and church authorities of 
New Amsterdam frequently expressed concern over this 
form of courting in their colony. 'The custom of 
queesting, or bundling, imported from the old home may 
have proved a snare for the unwary feet of the young 
men and maidens of New Netherland," observed George 
Elliott Howard in his three-volume work, A History of 
Matrimonial Institutions. As the historic case of 











fl Seger v. Slingerland indicated, bundling existed in 
af New York up to 1804, the year of that case, and prob- 
i ably much longer. 
- 
As a matter of history and of folklore, bundling 
was practiced in many states in the pioneer era. 
Ed- Pennsylvania certainly was among them. In 1938 the 


late A. Monroe Aurand, Jr., published a pamphlet in 
which he documented his belief that bundling was lin- 
gering on as a social custom in remote parts of the 
commonwealth. 





re- 
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Bundling, however, must have been shattered on 
the rock of the famous court decision of 1845, known 
in Pennsylvania legal history as Hollis v. Wells — 
shattered, that is, as a widespread custom, though it 
may have continued in remote and isolated pockets of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for years after 1845. 
The historic decision was handed down by the Court of 
Common Pleas of Lehigh County. The plaintiff father 
was denied damages for the seduction of his daughter 
in bundling. The court held that the father's prior 
knowledge "amounted to connivance."' This was a blow 
at the heart of bundling, for in virtually every case 
the custom was practiced with the consent of the 
girl's parents. 





"Much has been said by the plaintiff's counsel 
about the custom in courtship which he has denomin- 
ated 'bundling','"' said the judge in his charge to the 
jury. "He has said this custom prevails very gener- 
ally in the part of the country where these parties 
reside. This may be so, but I am unwilling to believe 
it. If it is so, it is time the custom should be abol# 
ished. Even if this custom does prevail, it furnishes 
no excuse for the plaintiff's carelessness, or his 
daughter's indiscretion...... ad 


The West End of Schuylkill County was long one of 
the Commonwealth's remotest and most isolated pockets, | 
cut off from main traveling ways by coal-bearing 
mountains. This accounts for so many customs and 
traditions surviving there long after they had disap- § 
peared elsewhere in the state and in the nation. 


2 


Bundling was practiced in the West End coal field 
when it was still a backward community, its unsophis- J 
ticated people living in a pioneer environment. It 
appealed to a thrifty people like the Pennsylvania 
Dutch who regarded bundling as a convenience for sav- 
ing fuel in winter. At bedtime (usually about nine 
o'clock) the fire was damped down and lights (candles 
or oil lamps) put out for the night as the family re- 
tired. Im pioneer homes usually only one room was 
kept warm, the kitchen-living room, while the rest of 
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the house was unheated. The warmest place was a bed 
wn under heavy covers. An engaged couple, or a boy and 
— girl keeping steady company, were allowed by the 

it @ girl's parents to sleep together in the same bed but 























of separated by some object to prevent "natural conse- 
845. quences." 

of 

er Methods of separating bundlers to keep them 

er = chaste varied from home to home; One required the girl 
or | to sleep underneath the top sheet or first cover while 
ow the boy occupied the top of the cover, the same sheet 
ase thus separating them. A bolster between boy and girl 


has already been mentioned here; and a center board 
down the middle of the bed proved an effective device 
for keeping the boy on his side and the girl on her 

, side. Occasionally a boy was asked to submit to a 

- | bundling bag that covered him from armpits to the end 
the | of his toes, and it had pull strings yet! The girl's 
r- | father tended to the strings himself. 





ieveF In 1940 the Schuyikill County unit of the Writers' 
abol4 Project, Works Progress Administration (WPA), learned 
shes) that bundling had existed in the West End. One report- 
} er interviewed elderly men and women who were quoted, 
directly and indirectly, on their experiences with 
bundling or on what they had heard about the custom 
2» of from their parents or grandparents. 


These reports came into the office in such num- 
© bers that the WPA unit editor was obliged to call a 
ap- | halt. At the bottom of one typewritten report sheet 
| he scrawled, "Enough of this,"" while at the bottom of 
= another report sheet he wrote, "No more of this." 
ield 
is- f One of the WPA's informants was quoted indirectly 
as having said that bundling was practiced in the agri- 
cultural valleys "from generations way back up to the 
time of his early manhood." In 1957 I interviewed 
this informant, an octogenarian, who was more specific, 
saying that the custom was practiced in Pine Grove 
Township, but not in the borough of the same name. He 
placed the time as preceding the coal-mining period, 
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which conflicts with his WPA statement, unless he was 


ef it.* 


Another of the 1940 WPA informants was an anony- 
mous eighty-year-old former anthracite miner who re- 
membered when this custom was everyday practice. 


"Nothing more was thought about it,'' said the WPA re- 


porter, "than if the 'sweethearts' had been doing 
their courting in the kitchen; since kitchen or bed+ 
room it would have had to be as practically no house 
could boast of a living room." This old gentleman 
candidly "confesses" that he indulged in this form of 
courtship just sixty years ago. He at that time 
began keeping steady company with the young lady whom 
he later married. 


ALL-NIGHT COURTING 


All-night courting was an acceptable social cus- 
tom as reflected in the following anecdote: 


A feller called on his girl one Saturday night. 
When the time came for him to go home it started to 
rain. The girl's mother said, "John will have to 
sleep here tonight. We can't send him out in the 
rain." 

"All right, Mom, if you say so." 

Meanwhile, John had disappeared. He lived a 
mile and a half down the road. 

“Where is John?" asked the mother. 

"I don't know, Mom, he was just here." 

Soon John came back drenched to the skin and 
looking like a whipped puppy. 

"Why, John, where have you been?" asked the 
girl's mother. 

"I overheard you and Mary talking about me stay- 
ing over night. As long as I was going to sleep here 
I went home to fetch my pajamas." 


Several generations ago, 0, Susie Owl was sung by 





quoted incorrectly. "They went to bed to stay warm," §& 
he told me. "It wasn't so bad as what people thought | 
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the young people of the Lykens Valley at every social 
gathering. As conditions changed, the song was all 
but forgotten. In 1955 there was a reunion of the 
class of '04 of Shepley's School west of Gratz, and 
with much nostalgia the old song was revived — at 
least for an evening. There was no doubt among the 
aging survivors of the class of '04 that all-night 
courting had been a custom in the social life of Lyk- 
ens Valley. The first verse of 0, Susie Owl provides 
the documentation: 


O: Susie I wish ‘twas night 

That I might fly to my heart's delight; 

The very best plan you ever did see 

Is courting all night and sleep(ing) next day. 


The WPA reported an interview with a twenty~seven- 
year-old informant who disclosed, according to the WPA 
reporter, that he often had picked up boy hitchhikers 
who confided in him that they were either on their 
way to all-night courting sessions with their sweet- 
hearts, or were returning home from them. "This whole 
procedure is done with full knowledge of the parents 
of the girl involved," reads the WPA writer's report. 
"These are not apparently just isolated cases, for 
quite often as many as three and four of these young 
fellows have been picked (up), all with the same mis- 
sion in mind." 


There were several reasons for parental approval 
of all-night courting. First, it saved the prospec- 
tive son-in-law a long walk home in the dark; second, 
the girl was in her own home and presumably under her 
parents’ protection; and third, whatever happened, a 
wedding would follow. In those days when a boy start- 
ed going steady with a girl everybody assumed that 
sooner or later he was going to marry her. That is 
what usually happened, as the selection of mates was 
limited. Length of a courtship depended on how soon 
the couple could "make their own way." 


A wise, elderly informant made the following com- 
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ment of the custom of all-night courting in the West 
End: 


A great many of the young men working in the 
mines would court a girl who lived in the country. 
> That is, they would get out to the farms and find 
girls and marry them and bring them into town, a 





They did not bundle. They just didn't go to bed, | 


that was all. They would just lie around and sleep 
in the parlor or wherever: it happened to be, you 
know, until morning — until daylight — and then 
they'd do home. One summer when I was a junior in 
high school I got a job at the local brickyard at 
night taking coal to the kilns, you know, to keep 
them going, and on a Sunday morning about five 
o'clock when daylight came up, I'd see a lot of 
these fellows walking along the railroad, you know, 
going home from seeing their girls. They had been 
there all night, see? Today they go in an automo- 
bile and come back, but those days they had to walk, 


A lot of the boys and girls married quite young. 
The job in the mines didn't pay enough, but if the 
girl got into trouble (as a result of all-night 
courtship) they would be married right away whether 
they were sixteen or eighteen. Age didn't make any 
difference. The parents (the boy's and the girl's) 
would try to get them started in housekeeping. 


Many children were born out of wedlock. When 
this happened the community appeared shocked for a 
little while, but they would also take the attitude 
that this was the natural course of events, and it 
soon was forgotten. We didn't like it, but we ac- 
cepted it. 


I have spent a good many years here. I've known 
a good many people, and I have a good memory. I am 
amused sometimes to find that some of the married 
women who stepped across the traces when they were 
young and had to get married are the ones who appeat 


distance, perhaps, of three to four miles from town. 
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most shocked when the thing happens now. Yet these 
girls have turned out to be good girls. They have 
nice families. They get along well. 


So, after all, you can't change human nature, 
you know. 


BULL BAND AND CALITHUMPIANS 


All newlyweds, rich and poor alike, received a 
mock serenade on their wedding night from a group of 
noisemakers and pranksters commonly called a bull 
band, but also known under a more fancy name, cali- 
thumpians. 
















Today newlyweds usually get into a car and es- 
cape to a secret honeymoon hideaway, but several gen- 
erations ago the West End bridegroom could not afford 
to take time off from his work in the mines for a 
honeymoon, nor did he have the cash for two train 
tickets and other expenses. So the bride and groom 
had their honeymoon at home, and thereby became easy 
targets for the calithumpians who created a din in 
front of the house with an assortment of devices in- 
cluding tin horns and whistles, dishpans, conch 
shells, drums, dinner and cow bells, and abandoned 
wash boilers. The principal instrument of torture, 
however, was the Sei Geig (hog-scalding trough) that 
was converted into the body of a crude bull fiddle 
with wires for fiddle strings stretching from one end 
of the trough to the other. A well-rosined plank, 
requiring the services of two men, was used as a bow. 
This improvised bull fiddle and the other devices pro- 
duced infernal, frightful, deafening, and shattering 
fF noises, to the annoyance of the whole wedding party 
| and of their neighbors as well. 


PEPE, IORI 


Ho! 





SE maa eR I a 


Lykens Valley had an even more tumultuous instru- 
ment than the Sei Geig. It was an old engine boiler 
mounted on a cart. With a man at either side rotating 
a heavy iron rod inside the boiler, and up to a dozen 
men hammering away on the outside, the resultant noise 
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was loud enough to wake up the dead. 


The bull band or calithumpians were boys and 
girls of the same village or neighborhood as the bride 
and bridegroom who had been overlooked when wedding 
invitations were issued. Not only were they angry 
over this slight but they were also thirsty and hun- 
gry. They would keep up their noise until the bride's | 
father opened the door and invited them inside for 
drinks, cake and ice cream, and cigars. Sometimes 
they demanded money or a keg of beer. 


There were times when a prospective bride and 
bridegroom found it expedient to keep their wedding a 
secret from the community. To avoid the bull band they f 
might be married at a relative's home or even in the 
preacher's home, but somehow their secret leaked out. 
Two or three amateur detectives would shadow the 
bridegroom until they made certain where the wedding 
would be held. While the bride and bridegroom thought 
they were safe, the bull band quietly assembled its 
cohorts for the nocturnal assault on the wedding partys 
ears. The bull band announced its surprise presence 
with a sudden blast of discord, after dark, that was 
powerful enough to unroof the houses. 


West End mock-serenades of newlyweds was a sur 
vival of a marriage-baiting custom long popular in 
European countries under various names, especially in 
France where it was known as charivari. Introduced 
into the United States by French Canadians and the 
French settlers of Louisiana, the original name was 
corrupted to "shivaree" by which it is known in Amer- 
ican folklore. The custom under its American name had | 
quite a vogue on the frontier in the South and Middle | 
West, and also spread to Pennsylvania Dutchland. 


About all that is left of the custom in the West 
End is the parade of honking automobiles with tin cans 
and old shoes trailing behind the bridal car. B.A. 
Botkin says that the noisemaking featureof the shiva- 
ree "may once have been intended to drive away evil 
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errr The treat exacted from the bridal couple 
in the form of drinks, cigars, candy, ice cream, etc., 
| may be a survival of the practice of purchasing peace 
bride — by ransom." 































n ; 

© LOW TEMPERATURE 

un- 

ide's | A young man escorted two sisters who lived in 

r ' Nausedahl (Nosedale), home of the Cressona camp meet- 

s ' ing. ‘They entertained him in the kitchen. The furni- 
ture consisted of an old-fashioned wood cook-stove and 
a board table with a bench extending along each side. 

d He sat on one side and the two girls sat on the other. 

ng a Without any warning, the girl's father burst into the 

| they — room and exclaimed, "Girls, make yourselves to bed," 

the and to the young man, he said: "And you make yourself 

out. home. You're sitting too far apart anyhow." 

ing || COURTESY OF THE ROAD 

ought § 

ts This story happened in the dark woods on the road 

artys # that leads out into the farming country behind Sued- 

mce | berg (Schuylkill County). A certain young farmer went 

was | With his horse and buggy and fetched some young pigs, 

) three or four, and put them in a bran sack. 

ur : As he was driving home, up through the dark woods, 

n > he met his neighboring farmer's daughter. This young 

y in ; girl was probably sixteen, seventeen years old. He 

ed » knew her well. Stopping his horse, he said, "Mary, 

e » you can gladly ride along if you want to." 

as 

mer- She said: "All right," and crawled up on the bug- 


ie had gy, and they started off. Then in a little while she 
ddle ¥ began to cry. 


Then the farmer said: "Why, Mary, what's wrong?" 


West 
| cans 
A. 


"Why," she said, "I'm afraid that you'll attack 
me." 






"Why," he said, "Mary, how could I then. I must 
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drive with one hand and I must hold the little pigs 


with the other hand." 


SHORT MEMORY 


this 


Page 
8 
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"All right," she said, "but I could have held the 
little pigs." 


A woman who was expecting her first child went 
with her husband to visit a doctor and the doctor, 
after examining her, said: 


"Can you tell me, you know, just when you expect 


baby?" 


So Jenny looked at her husband and she said: 


"Charlie, ven vas the Hetzel picnic?" 


Ss © @ © 2 2 2 FS tt = Se SS SS 


CORRECTIONS 
Para- 
graph Line 
6 5 
4 2 
2 5 
3 last 
1 2 
2 4 
3 1 
13 
1 1 
5 2 
3 5 
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FOR 
"Coratian" 
“affir" 
"ctream" 
“ef fect ,” 
"Chicaho" 
"History," 
"pointed" 
"Correctly," 
"name on," 
"appears," 


"but if," 
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READ 
"Croatian." 
"efteis:." 
"stream." 
"on fact." 
"Chicago." 
"His story." 
"pointing." 
"correctly." 
"name of." 
"is referred 

to.” 
“sad if .° 
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INTO OUR LANE 
By 
Cecilia Parsons Miller 
(Book rights reserved) 


EDITOR'S NOTE - Although Keystone Folklore Quarter- 
ly seldom uses verse, the subject-matter of this of- 
fering, dealing with folk recollections of a long- 
vanished segment of the business world, contains a 
picture worth preserving. 


The peddler turns into our lane, 
we gather on the porch to roll 
the carpet of our girlish greetings; 
this is an event, long-anticipated. 


His pack, which should reduce him to the ground 
is carried like an accolade; 
he waves a jaunty hat, and bows to Mother. 


On the kitchen floor he spreads his canvas cross 
and shows his wares, 
not changed much since last season 
yet we bend with every expectation - 
what city surprises may result 
from this triumph of packing? 


Sewing needles - - - for my oldest sister 
a larger thimble; solemnly the choice 
is made, the others handed down the line 
until the smallest girl possesses one 
and shines her pride. 


Mother buys percale, whole nutmegs for her grater, 
the drama of our purchases unfolds 
no less enjoyed that they are’ meager. 


Mother gives the peddler a cup of his own tea 
and ginger cookies, freshly baked; 

then we watch enthralled 

to see him roll those treasures up again 

a process full of mystery to us. 
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He bows his thanks to Mother, takes the straps - - 
how can he carry such a load at once? 






"Thank you, ladies, see you in the fall." 










We cannot dream a time 
when Mr. peddler will not come again. 
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FOLKLORE NOTES 


the Society, is the author of "Baba Yaga and the 
Prince," a children's story based on Russian folklore. 
The book is published by J. B. Lippincott Co. at $3. 
and was released March 1. Mrs. Ford is senior editor 
of "Jack and Jill" magazine, and author of several 
other books for children. Daughter of Member Mrs. 
Adlyn M. Keffer, Mrs. Ford lives in Philadelphia five 
days a week, and spends her week-ends as a farmer and 
Christmas-tree grower at her country home near Harris- 
burg. 


ed 
Nancy Keffer Ford, member and former officer of ; 
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Members interested in jazz music will find much 
to attract them in "The Baby Dodds Story," as told to 
Dr. Larry Gara. (Contemporary Press, Los Angeles, i 
1959, $2.50, paper backs.) Dr. Gara, a history pro- 
fessor in Grove City College, was a long-time friend 
of Dodds, thought by many to have been the greatest 
jazz drummer of all time. He took down the informa- 
tion on tape from the dictation of the musician, who 
died just before the book was published. 
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POST AND THE INDIANS 





By 
Hilda Adam Kring 





EDITOR'S NOTE - In connection with Mrs. Kring's 
forthcoming talk at the May meeting, on the use of 
folklore in schools, this is presented as an example 
of her method. Note that although the play conforms 
* to the major facts of the historical sources cited, 
its whole outlook and presentation are those of folk- 

| lore. 

























Historical references: 
Indian Chiefs of Pennsylvania, C. Hale Sipe, 
Historital Publishing Co., Indianapolis, 1927. 
History of Butler County, C. Hale Sipe, Histor- 
ical Publishing Co., Indianapolis, 1927. 

















Characters; 
f Christian Frederick Post King Beaver 
Governor Denny of Pennsylvania Delaware George 
Thomas Penn Pisquetomen 
Teedyuscung Onondaga 
Shingas Daniel 
Other Indians and white men 
Act I 
Time; September, 1737 
Setting: A forest scene. Thomas Penn, who is 


holding a map is talking to an Indian. Other 
white men and Indians are in the background. 


Indians: You have cheated! 


Thomas Penn: (haughtily) How dare you! 





Indian: (pounding fist) You said this was going 
to be a "walking purchase", and a fair measuring 
of distance. 












Penn: (righteously) It was! 
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Indian: What do you mean by walking? 


Penn: Walking, of course. Like this. (He dem: 
onstrates by taking a few steps.) 


Indian: That is walking, but that is not how your 
men walked. 


Penn: They did. (Mumbling in the background. 
The white men agree with Penn and the Indians 
with the Indian.) 


Indian: They did not! They walked like this- 
(he demonstrates by walking very quickly -- al 
most running.) 


Penn: That is not so! 


Indian: Why then was Solomon Jennings exhausted 
at the end of the first day? 


2nd Indian: Look at James Yates. We doubt if he will 
live another day. 


Penn: But our man Marshall is in fine shape. 
The others just weren't as strong. 


2nd Indian: He should have outlasted the other two. 
After all Marshall is a famous backwoodsman and 
hunter. 


Penn: Of course we wanted a man who knew the 
backwoods. That was only fair. You wouldn't 


have expected us to take a man from Philadelphia, 


would you? 


lst Indian: No, but we expected him to walk. 





2nd Indian: Since he did not walk, you should at 
Ieast have drawn a bine between the shortest 
distance of the two places. 












ei 
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| Penn: What do you mean? 


~_ 


mm 4F lst Indian: Me mean you measured a triangle which gave 
you many thousand acres more than if the line had 
been run by the nearest course. 


~~ ae 





yur 
2nd Indian: Will you not change these lines? 
Penn: No. 
lst Indian: Since you insist on being dishonest we 
will no longer trust the white man. 
L Penn: What do you mean? 
2nd Indian: Any Englishman we meet will be our enemy. 
| Penn: That is not so! 
d 
lst Indian: Your actions speak louder than your words. 
ill } 2nd Indian: Now we will act. 
(As the curtain closes there is a war whoop 
given by the departing Indians.) 
° Act II 
nd § 
Time; Spring of 1758 
Setting: A conference room in Philadelphia. 
Present are Governor Denny, Christian Fred- 
erick Post, and Teedyuscung. 





hia 
Gov. Denny: It is a tragic fact that the Indians and 
English no longer trust one another since the 
| Walking Purchase. 


ETT 


Teedyuscung: But since the treaties of 1756 and 1757 
at Easton, I have buried the hatchet. I have for- 
gotten what evil the white man has done against my 

brothers, but all is not at peace in Western Penn- 
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sylvania. 





Denny: it is so. 





Teedyuscung: I have received every encouragement from 
the Indian nations that they will cease this 
fighting. Now, brothers, press on with all your 
might in promoting the good work we are engaged 
in. Let us beg the God that made us to bless our ’ 
endeavors. } 





Denny: Teedyuscung, you have done much for peace 
and we are eager to regain the friendship of the 
western Indians, but it is dangerous to send many 
men. 





Teedyuscung: Send some Indians. ' 


Denny: I must send a white man, too. I'1l send tr 
you, Christian Frederick Post. You have lived 
among the Indians. They honor, love and trust 
you. 


Teedyuscung: I am afraid that the Indians will kill 
you. Send more help, Gov. Denny. 





t 


C. F. Post: I will go even if it will cost me my re 
There is too much bloodshed with this French and 7 
Indian War. We must try to stop it. ; 


Denny: No white man has as much of a chance as | 
Post. If he won't go, we don't dare send any. 


OA Sear eb ok 


Post: I will go. God will grant a blessing and 
we shall live. : 


(Curtain) 










Act 
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Setting: Bank of the Allegheny River, directly 
opposite Fort Duquesne. Indians are gathered 


in a group. 


‘rom t King Beaver: Brothers, I want you to meet our Cousin, 
the Moravian missionary, Christian Frederick Post. 
= 
ed q 3rd Indian: Cousin? 
} our 
King Beaver: Yes, Cousin. Post has lived among the 

Delawares for many years. His first wife was an 
yeace | Indian. When she died he married another Indian 
the woman. He knows the ways of the Indians. 
many 


3rd Indian: (angrily) What does he want? 





j King Beaver: He came to Kuskuskies to bring a message 
i of peace from the English, but Shingas, Delaware 
send | George and I thought it best to get in touch with 





2d the tribes who live beyond the lakes. 
st 
3rd Indian: So, let it be. On the 26th day of this 
month we will hold a council meeting. Let him 
L1 speak then. 

t King Beaver: We hear that one of Post's Indian compan- 
rs ions has been bribed by the French to kill Post. 
and This is dangerous country for him to remain for 

; two days. 
as | 3rd Indian: (shrugging shoulders) That is not our 
ys q trouble. We did not ask him to come. He knew 

: no Englishman has returned alive from Fort Du- 

z and [ quesne since Braddock's defeat. 


| King Beaver: (firmly) Brother Post, do not stir from 
i the fire. 


Post: I will stick to these fires as if I were 
charmed. 
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Scene 2 





Time: August 26, 1758 
Setting: The same as scene one. 







I am happy to see three hundred Indians and 
French this glorious morning. I bring a message 
of peace. Indians, Brother Indians, cease your 
warfare. Do not listen to lies. They are only 
told you to make you hate the English. Brothers, 
we must not hate one another. 























Onondaga: (shouting) Do not listen to him. He is not 
a friend of the Indians. 


Post: I am a friend of the Indian. His ways are my | 
ways. 


Post: The white man has good thoughts too. 
tries to follow the teachings of Christ, Ty said, 


Onondaga: You are not speaking for the white men. | 
"Love one another." F 


Onondaga; Whte man does not love the Indian. 


Post: Brothers, I love you. We must stop this 
bloodshed. Many innocent people are killed. This 
brings much sorrow. Peace I bring you, with peace | 
I want to leave you. 


(Some Indians come in closer as to attack) 
Shingas: (anxiously whispering to King Beaver) We must 
get Post back to Kuskuskies, to the Slippery Rock 


where he does not have so many enemies. 


King Beaver: Come, Brother. Let us continue our way of 
peace and beware him who stops us. (exit) 


(Indians look threateningly after them as curtain 
closes) 
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Scene 3 


Time: August 1758 
Setting: Kuskuskies (Slippery Rock, Pa. area) 


Shingas;: Brother Post, you bring a fine message 
from the English, but I think they would hang me 
for they have great price on my head. 


Post: That was a long time ago. I am sure that 
the English would receive you kindly. 


Daniel: (angrily) Don't believe him, he tells 
nothing but idle lying stories. Wherefore did 
the English hire one thousand two hundred Indians 
to kill us? 


Post: Oh, no! 


Daniel: (stamping foot) You are a fool; did you 
not see lying in the road the woman that was 
killed by the Indians that the English hired? 


Post: Brother, do consider how many thousand 
Indians the French have hired to kill the English 
and how many they have killed along the frontier. 


Daniel: Why do not you and the French fight on the 
sea? You come here only to cheat the poor Indians 
and take their land from them. 


Shingas:; Be still, Daniel. Brother Post, you can 
tell the Governor at Philadelphia that I will do 
all in my power to bring about an established 
peace, but I wish I could be certain that the 
English are in earnest. 


Post: They are. 
King Beaver: Brother, we have thought a great deal 


since God has brought you to us; and this is a 
matter of great consequence which we cannot read- 





Post: 


Del. 


King 


Post: 


King 


Del. 


Pisquetomen;: The English intend to destroy us. 
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ily answer; we will think on it and answer you as 
soon as we can. Our feast hinders us; all our ‘ 
young men, and women, and children are glad to see 
you; before you came, they all agreed together to § 
go and join the French; but since they have seen | 
you, they all draw back though we have great rea- | 
son to believe you intend to drive us away, and jf 
settle the country; or else, why do you come to 
fight in the land that God has given us? 
























We do not intend to take your land away. 
We just want to drive the French away. 


George: We know better than that! Traders, Jus- 
tices of the Peace and the French have told us 
that the English intend to take our land away. 





Beaver; But the land is ours. If you will be at 
peace with us, we will send the French home. It 
is you that have begun the war. We love you more; | 
than you love us, for when we take any prisoners 
from you, we treat them as our own children. It 
is plain that you white people have caused this 
war. Why do not you and the French fight in the 
old country, and on the sea? Why do you come to 
fight on our land? This makes everybody believe 
you want to take the land from us by force, and 
settle it. 


Brothers, I do not have one foot of land 
nor do I desire to have any. Keep nothing in 
your heart, brothers, but bring it before the 
council fire and the governor. 


Beaver; Brother, your heart is good; you speak 5; 
always sincerely, but there are always people 
that want to get rich. 





George: We do not want to get rich and take away 
what others have. 
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Shingas: Look nqw, my brother, the white people 
think we have no brains in our heads but that 


they are great and big, and that makes them make 
war with us. 


King Beaver: We are but a handful to what you are. 


Pisquetomen;: But remember, when you look for a wild 
turkey, you cannot always find it. It is so lit~ 
tle it hides itself under the bushes. 


Del. George: And when you hunt for a rattlesnake, you 
cannot find it. Perhaps it will bite you before 
you see it. 


King Beaver: Since you are so great and big, and we 
so little, do you use your greatness and strength 
in completing this work of peace? This is the 
first time that we saw or heard of you since the 
war began. 


Shingas; It is told us that you and the French planned 
the war to waste the Indians between you; and that 
you and the French intend to divide the land be- 
tween you. 


Pisquetomen: The chief of the Indian traders said 
that this is the last time we shall come among 
you for the French and the English intend to kill 
all the Indians and then divide the land among 
themselves. 


King Beaver: Brother, I suppose you know something 
about it; or has the governor stopped your mouth 
so that you cannot tell us? 


Post: Brothers, I am very sorry to see you so 
jealous. I am your own flesh and blood. I would 
rather die than to tell you a falsehood. If I 
did not know that it was the desire of the Gover~ 
nor that we should renew our old brotherly love 
and friendship, that existed between our grand- 
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fathers, I would not have come here. I assure 
you of mine and the people's honesty. If the 
French had not been here the English would not 
have come; and consider brothers, whether in such 
a case, we can always sit still. 












King Beaver; It is a thousand pities we did not know 
this sooner. 





Shingas: If we had, it would have been peace long 
before now. 


King Beaver: From us fifteen chiefs of the Western 
Indians we give you a "speech belt" of eight rows 
by which the Western tribes agree to the peace 
with the English. 


Post: Brothers, many thanks. When I give this 
belt to the Governor of Pennsylvania at the Grand 
Council at Easton in October the peace will be- 
come effective and the French and Indian War will 
soon be over. 









(They pass the peace pipe and then do an Indian 
Dance) 


FOLKLORE NOTES 


Hyman Richman was elected president of the Pitts- 
burgh Chapter, Pennsylvania Folklore Society, at its 
spring meeting, April 10. H. O. Lehman was named 
vice-president, Mrs. Jane Mayer secretary, and Ray 
Seidensticker treasurer. Following the business ses- 
sion, members entertained the group with guitar music 
and folk songs. 
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THE TALE OF THE SIX-TOED NEGRO 
By 
Ruth Canfield 


In sight of my home in Rockland Township, Venango 
County, is the farm which was one of the underground 
way stations for negros escaping to Canada during Civil 
War days. Two other way stations, houses still stand- 
ing, one in Butler County across the Allegheny from 
Emlenton to the west of the one in Rockland Township 
was the stop before coming to Rockland. The escapees 
coming from other stations would travel by night and 
with the aid of local people, cross the river and make 
the Rockland stop by daybreak, remain over the day in 
hiding, or for several days until they were rested 
and fed, then make the next stop at the locally known 
"Qld Stone House" in Clarion County on the now Lakes~ 
To-Sea-Highway. Cannot describe the location of the 
Butler County or Clarion County stops well enough for 
anyone to find them, but can personally point them out 
when passing by. 


The farm in Rockland Twp. was owned and operated 
by Mr. Chadwick, quite well to do in those days when 
money was money. He and his family impressed the local 
gentry by driving a spanking team uf carriage horses 
and riding in a surrey with the fringe on top. I do 
not know how they came by their riches, but they are 
mentioned in the Venango County histories and although 
they resided in Venango County the Clarion County his- 
tories give a more detailed account of the Chadwick 
clan. 


Now to my title. The story goes that among the 
fugitives who came to the Chadwick place was a young 
colored boy who had six toes on each foot and for some 
reason Mr. Chadwick decided to keep him as a houseboy. 
In the family was a daughter who was somewhat mentally 
retarded. After a time it seems he made improper ad- 
vances to the girl, and one of the brothers promptly 
shot him and the family disposed of his body in an old 
water well in the stock barn that supplied the animals 
with water, and filled it up with stones. I have seen 
the well and think it may still be in evidence although 
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the barn has since been torn down. It would seem the 
community knew about the incident but was either un- 
concerned or didn't want to make any trouble for the 


"great man" in their midst. But the tale was told and 4 


retold by the oldsters when I was but a small child, 
and in the telling and re~telling no doubt much was 
added to the story and later the ghost of the six-toed 
Negro wandered around the vicinity of the Chadwick Farn 
and wailed at the old well filled with stones. 


However the legend of the six~-toed man served as 
a strong weapon in the hands of mothers and fathers as 
a deterrent to keep their small ones from wandering 
from the home domicile. I well remember our families 
warning us if we strayed far in the woods or away from 


home we would no doubt meet up with the "colored ghost" 


which would be the end - so needless to say, we heeded 
the warning. However this all happened before my time 
but there was such a place as the Chadwick Farm and it 
was known as an underground way station in the Civil 
War days. It is still farmed, presently owned by Clar 
ence Fulmer. 


One of the Chadwick sons later married and his 
wife became the notorious Cassie Chadwick, who black- 
mailed and involved wealthy men in scandals of all 
sorts, one of them being a paternity charge against the 
late Andrew Carnegie. I think one of the Pittsburgh 
papers gave a detailed story several years ago about 
the notorious Cassie. 


This tale, as told above, does not hold much his: 
torical value but I have often thought it would be in- 
teresting for someone to pick up a clue of some of the 


underground railway stations and trace them from begin- | 


ning to end. No doubt there would be a wealth of his- 
torical data uncovered, but it would all be legend by 
now for people having actual knowledge of the "Rail- 
ways" have long since passed on. 





It was thought by many people in olden times that 
the Chadwick place had been either a popular hunting or 
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battle ground of Indians. What tribes I do not know, 
perhaps the Senecas or the Cornplanters, for to the 


the 

























n- 
he | present day arrowheads are often found by farmers on 
and E the old Chadwick place and adjoining properties. 

d, § Several miles away there are evidences of "mounds", 

s A neighbor told me he had opened one or two of the 
toed mounds but had found nothing of any consequence. 

Farn 

as OBITUARIES 

S as 
g Robert W. Gordon 

ies 
from Robert Winslow Gordon, a pioneer collector in the 


host"! field of American folk music and first archivist of 
eded LC's Archive of Folk Song, died at Arlington Hospital 


time after a long illness on Wednesday, March 29. 

d it 

il Services were held on Saturday, April 1, at Jos- 
Glar eph Gawler's Sons, Inc., 1756 Pennsylvania Avenue, 


N. W., with private burial. Mr. Gordon is survived 
by his wife, Mrs. Roberta Porter Paul Gordon, a daugh- 


S ter, Mrs. Roberta Porter Paul Nye, both of the home 

ck- address, 1400 Turkey Run Road, McLean, Va., and five 
grandchildren 

t the 

zh A native of Blue Hill, Maine, Mr. Gordon was 

ut graduated from Harvard University in 1910, where he did 


graduate work and served as professor of English in 
1911-18; in 1918-25 he taught at the University of 


his- California. He came to the Library of Congress in 

in- July 1928 as archivist of the newly established Archive 
the of American Folk Song, as it was then called, and ser- 
ogin-— ved in this position until 1932. He was a professor of 
his- English at the George Washington University from 1933 
by until 1940, when he joined the Naval Research Labora- 
l- tory to serve as an editor in the sound division, 


later as an editor in the technical information divi- 
sion. He retired from the Navy Department in 1958. 
During his tenure as archivist, Mr. Gordon established 
many contacts with collectors throughout the land which 





that 
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resulted in the acquisition of a large numer of folk 
songs in manuscript form. He compiled an index of 


Songsters as well as an index of books in the field of 
folk music. 





The New York Times Magazine published a series of 
Mr. Gordon's stimulating and authoritative articles on 
American folk song that grew out of a cross-country 
recording trip. Although he had a private collection 
of 1,000 wax cylinders, his chief interest was in the 
study of the origins and development of American folk 
song and the histories of individual songs and tunes, 
with special reference to the interrelations of oral 
and printed tradition in folk and minstrel songs be- 
tween 1830 and 1890. 





Mr. Gordon was an honorary member of the American 
Folklore Society and belonged to the Palaver Club, a 
discussion group of 25 experts in several fields which 
meets monthly. 


Frances Lichten 


Frances Lichten, top authority on Pennsylvania 
folk art, and a member of the Society, died March 29 
in Philadelphia, after a long illness. She was 71 
years of age. 


Miss Lichten was born in Bellefonte, and studied 
at the Graphic Sketch Club and the Philadelphia Museum 
School of Art, which gave her its Alumni Award two 
years ago. 


Miss Lichten was research associate of the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art and also archivist for the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia. She 
was also consultant for Colonial Williamsburg in Vir- 
ginia, and for Historic Bethlehem, Inc. She had lec- 
tured on her special interests at a number of insti- 
tutes and museums. 
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y1k In the museum, with which she had been associated 

since 1936, she was responsible for the installation, 

.d of cataloguing and arrangement of a series of galleries 
showing the furniture and decorations of Pennsylvania 
German art. 

's of 

S$ ON. Miss Lichten originated the idea for the Index of 

y American Design, now in the National Gallery in Wash- 

‘ion ington. She was State Supervisor for the index, on 

the which a number of craftsmen were employed during the 

‘olk depression years, transcribing Pennsylvania folk art 

es, motifs. The final portfolio was published by the 

al Metropolitan Museum of Art, and to it were added rec- 

Ye = ords of early folk art from other sections of the 
country. 

‘ican In "The Folk Arts of Rural Pennsylvania," which 

a she published in 1946, she made ample use of the ma- 


hich terial she had helped to compile. It was illustrated 








with her own drawings and sketches, as well as color 


plates and photographs. The publication won for her 
the 1946 award of the National Arts Club. 


Equally authoritative was her book "Decorative 
a Art of Victoria's Era," published in 1950. She was 
29 


the author also of "Pennsylvania German Chests" and 
"Folk Art Motifs of Pennsylvania." 












EDITORIAL 


Happily for the folklorist, the vexing question 
of "What is folklore?" does not have to be answered, 
either to enjoy the study of the field, or to do good 
service in it. 


The collector, for instance, can bring in his 
bag all kinds of material, from dialect words and 
Child ballads to ghost stories and "jive" talk. Even 
if he publishes such collections, he need not fear 
the slings and arrows sure to be hurled at him by 
those who feel that he has been too narrow in his 
selection, as well as by those who think he is cheap- 
ening his work with non-folklore materials. 


Since hardly any two folklorists agree fully on 
anything in regard to the field, and since those with 
great names are criticized as sharply as the "unknown 
upstart ,"' all may end happily, in any case. 


In order to afford to all as wide a choice of 
material and outlet for work in the field, as possible, 
the Keystone Folklore Quarterly will (for the present 
at least) open its pages to the "liberal" as well as 
the "traditional" type of contributions. 


Meanwhile constant warfare rages between the 
folklore "fundamentalists" of the old school, and the 
"modernists,'' led by B. A. Botkin and others who feel 
that the older conceptions of what folklore is were 
far too narrow. 


Perhaps the root of the difficulty is that no 
general agreement has ever been reached by any con- 
siderable segment of scholars in the field, as to 
just what makes a gong or tale or word "folklore." 
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Since even the most generally accepted folklore 
exemplars contain much that is not unique in such 
materials, perhaps a part of the difficulty is that 
we have attempted to base our decisions on the exemp- 
lars themselves, rather than on their materials. 

































Perhaps it would be more appropriate to define 
the "folk element," and then base decisions as to 
material upon conformity to this principle. 


As a suggestion — and with the certainty that 
it is likely to receive widespread criticism — we 
would like to propose the following standard: 


The folk element in any story, song, or 
situation, is that in it which is so close 
to the thinking and living of some consider- 
able segment of the imaginative people among 
whom it rises or moves, that the members of 
such a group feel free to take it, use it, 
alter it and pass it on at will, with a sense 
of perfect propriety; and even to claim it as 
their own experience or production, or that 
of some closely associated person, with little 
or no sense of falsification or of acting im- 
properly. 


We might add the corollary: 


And the extent and speed of transmission 
of such story, song or situation, are owing 
to and relative to the extent and concentra- 
tion of such group; although, once in folk 
transmission, such a production may continue 
to live in one form or another, and to be 
transmitted freely, long after the conditions 
which caused its origin have ceased to exist. 





Well — there it is up the flagpole. Let's see 
who will be the first to shoot it down. 
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DON'T FORGET 


THE STATE FOLKLORE ANNUAL MEETING: 


Saturday, May 6th 


HARRISBURG 
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WHO'S WHO IN THIS ISSUE 


George Korson, of Washington, D. C., ("Courtship and 
Marriage Customs Among The Hard Coal Region Pennsyl- 
‘vania Dutch,") is a former president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Folklore Society, and one of America's best 
known folklorists. He is the author of a number of 
notable books on the subject, specializing in the 
lore of mining areas. 


Cecilia Parsons (Mrs. H. Lionei) Miller (Into Our Lane,) 
is a resident of Lemoyne, and president of the Penn- 


syivania Poetry Society. 


Hilda Adam (Mrs. Fred) Kring ("Post and the Indians,") 
is a Grove City resident and teacher in Slippery 
Rock. 


Ruth Ganfield ("The Tale of the Six-Toed Negro,") is a 
resident of Rockland Township, Venango County (Ken- 
nerdell, R. D. 1) and a member of the Venango County 
Historical Society. 


Myra Elmers, (President's Letter) is 4 Pittsburgh dis- 
trict housewife and president of the Pennsylvania 
Folklore Society. A native of South Carolina, she 
is a tormer social worker, and a well-known folk- 
singer and musician. 


George Swetnam, (Editorial and Folklore Notes) is a 
Pittsburgh newspaperman and author, and is acting 


editor of this Quarter! 











